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and Frobisher in their own seas. He might have left
the soldiers and treasure a day behind, and drawn off
the English fleet, with his line-of-battle ships, to the west-
ward, thus giving the transports a chance to slip through
the Sleeve and make sail up Channel. He might have
sailed straight into Plymouth and fought the matter
to a finish inside, and his great galleons would have had
a better chance thereby.
But he died, and Philip, in an unwise moment, de-
cided that the Duke of Medina-Sidonia, governor-gen-
eral of Andalusia, son-in-law of the Princess Eboli, a
royal favourite, should be appointed to the vacancy.
Perhaps Philip imagined, not being familiar to any ex-
tent with the sea, that the man could support with suit-
able dignity the position of a figurehead. It was natural
enough for that haughty and aloof sovereign to suppose
that his Armada, so huge and formidable in equipment,
would move with majestic precision upon its appointed
course, crushing in irresistible mass-inertia any pre-
sumptuous galleons and caravels in the way. Only upon
some such assumption can we explain the formation in
which Medina-Sidonia essayed to pass up the English
Channel. Whom the gods wish to destroy they first
make mad. He had no Channel pilots. These ships
were congested with soldiers and their horses and
armour, with six hundred priests, with chests of bullion,
and with chapels full of ecclesiastical lumber* But in-
deed the unfortunate grandee thus immolated upon the
altar of his monarch's insufferable pride (nan sufficit
orbis) knew scarcely more than that he was ill-equipped
for the command. Had he been even a military man
with experience in the Netherlands, he might have
learned something from the cosmopolitan rabble on the
quays of Lisbon. But he could neither formulate a
method to deal with his own problems nor comprehend